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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page &.) 


THE CONFESSIONS. 


Let us deal honestly with Grahame. He 
does not deny that there was delusion in this 
affair of the witches,—that there was (in the 
sequel, at least,) a degree of craft and wicked- 
ness operating upon superstition; but he con- 
tends that in the outset, there was warrant for 
the delusion in that inexplicable epilepsy which 
broke out in New England, and also, as he 
intimates, in a gentle undertone, in some actu- 
al manifestation of that diabolic agency, spoken 
of in the Scriptures, and “ of which,” he re- 


minds us, “no equai authority has ever pro-| it with this expression :—‘ The dark cloud that 
And, having perused | had overcast the peace and happiness of the 
the frightful tale of blood and terror, he arrives | colony vanished entirely away,—and universal 


claimed the extinction.” 


at the notable conclusion, that the accused suf- 
fered sometimes, “ perhaps frequently, under 
an erroneous name.” 

Although, in the course of his narrative, he 
could not avoid, as he regarded his reputation 
for common sense, an occasional expression of 
condemnation, he did notwithstanding, as a skil- 
ful advocate not lost to self-respect, what in 
him lay, to defend his client before the tribunal 
of public opinion, and to place those actions, 
which could not be justified, in a favourable 
light. 

This remark applies to his account,—or 
rather notice,—of the termination of this delu- 
sion, with as much truth as to the opening of 
the tale. ‘* Lady Phips, the Governor’s wife, 
and certain of the nearest relatives of Dr. In- 
crease Mather,” being accused of witchcraft, 
they and their confederates “ felt that they had 
dealt with others in a manner very different 
from that in which they were now reduced to 
desire that others should deal with them. A 
kindred sentiment beginning also to prevail in 
the public mind encouraged the resolute exer- 
tion by which a citizen of Boston succeeded in 
stemming the fury of these terrible proscrip- 
tions. Having been charged with witchcraft 
by some persons at Andover, he anticipated an 
arrest, by promptly arresting his accusers for 


defamation, and preferring on oath a claim 
against them of damages to the amount of a 
thousand pounds. The effect of this vigorous 
conduct surpassed his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It seemed as if a spell that had been 
cast over the people of Andover was dissolved 
by one bold touch; the frenzy subsided in a 
moment, and witchcraft was heard of in that 
town no more. The impression was quickly 
diffused throughout the province ; and the influ- 
ence of it appeared at the very next assize that 
was held for the trial of witchcraft, when, of 
fifty prisoners who were tried on such evidence 
as was formerly deemed sufficient, the accusers 
could obtain the conviction of no more than 
three, who were instantly reprieved by the 
Governor.” 

Grahame’s arithmetic stumbled on this ocga- 
sion as heretofore. Did the witches obstruct 
his enumerating powers? Fifty-six persons 
were brought before that tribunal under charge 
of witchcraft. Grahame, however, weighed 
his words. We cannot accuse him of altering 
the record. He tells the truth, but not all of it. 
Fifty only—or fifty-one—went through the 
entire ordeal at that assize. Five cases were 
postponed to the next assize, and were then 
tried. Grahame speaks of the assize at which 
his fifty were tried as though it were the last 
of the witch courts. He follows his notice of 


shame and remorse succeeded to the frenzy 
that had previously prevailed.” Glad to get 
rid of the subject, he makes mention of no 
more trials of witches. But besides the five de- 
ferred cases, there was the like number tried 
j|at Charlestown, after the assize of the fifty, 
including the case of poor old Sarah Dastin, a 
; Woman in her 80th year, and who, though 
| acquitted, was detained in jail, till she died ; 
land still later, viz.—* On the 25th of April, 
|the Superior Court sat in Suffolk,” upon the 
case of Captain John Alden, who was dis- 
\charged. ‘This court appears to have occupied, 
|as it were, the dividing ridge between the dark 
| torrent whose course has been partially traced, 
and the gentler and purer streams which de- 
scended to a later wra: but even these were 
| not quite free from taint in their origin. This 
court had before it two contrary cases, grow- 
ing out of the witchcraft delusion :—that of 
Captain Alden, who was accused of bewitching 
the notorious Abigail Williams, and that of 
Mary Watkins, a slave, who was accused of 
accusing her mistress with beinga witch. Ac- 
cused and accuser fared alike, in escaping con- 
viction. ‘ But the poor slave,” says Cushing, 
“could not find the required sureties, and was 
thereupon kept in close prison. In despair, 
and to end her miseries, she attempted suicide, 
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but without success. She then accused her- 
self of witchcraft, hoping they would hang her ; 
but at the court the grand jury would not in- 
dict her upon her own confession ; and she was 
sold at last to Virginia to pay her prison fees.” 

The termination of the tragedy was some- 
thing better than the beginning. They did not 
hang Mary Watkins ; they only sold her into 
perpetual bondage. 

Perhaps the reader, before closing this sub- 
ject, would like to have a specimen of a witch 
indictment. Let us take one of the latest ;— 
it runs thus:—* For that Hannah Tyler of 
Andover, in the county of Essex, single wo- 
man, sometime in the month of April, 1692, 
and in the town of Andover aforesaid, wicked- 
ly, maliciously, and feloniously, a covenant 
with the Devil did make, whereby she gave both 
her soul and body to the Devil, and signed his 
book, and by him was baptized, and owned the 
Devil to be her God, and promised to honour 
and serve him forever: and unto the Devil did 
renounce her Christian baptism, and God, and 
Christ ; by which diabolical and wicked cove- 
nanting with the Devil aforesaid, the said Han- 
nah Tyler is become a detestable witcn, conira- 
ry to the peace of our sovereign lord and lady 
the king and queen, their crown and dignity, 
and the law in that case made and provided.” 

To suppress any doubt that might incline to 
arise, as to whether these wicked witches did 
really bind themselves under their own sign 
manual in manner and form aforesaid, Cotton 
Mather describes the very book in which their 
signatures were indubitably written, or,—when 
they were deficient in penmanship, their 
marks were plainly made; sometimes with 
blood. He affirms the book to have been 
about a cubit in length, red and thick, but not 
very broad; and that the wiley owner of it 
carried an inkhorn with him, filled with a fluid 
that resembled blood. 

“Many of the confessors,” says Cotton, 
“confirmed the confessions with very strong 
circumstances ; as their exact agreement with 
the accusation of the afflicted, their punctual 
agreement with their fellow-confessors, their 
relating the times when they covenanted with 
Satan, and the reason that moved them there- 
unto, their witch meetings, and that they had 
| their mock sacrament of baptism and the sup- 
| per, in some of them; their signing the Devil’s 
| book ; and some showed the scars.of wounds, 

which they said were made to fetch blood with, 
to sign the Devil’s book ; and some said they 
had imps to suck them, and showed sores raw, 
where they were sucked by them.” 

Many moore curious particulars were related 
in print andl writing by the Mathers and others 
touching thiis abstruse subject and several kin- 
dred topics. “From manuscripts and printed 
accounts,” says Governor Hutchinson, “ I could 
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collect as many prodigies, in one part of the | consign her own mother to an awful death. | accused of tormenting Goody Ballard ; how do 
country and another, at different times, as | What terrible scenes are these! Is it credible,}you do it? | dont know. How long have 
would fill a small volume.” | that, not even yet, was so much as a strong| you beena witch? Notaboveaweck. Have 
Cotton Mather tells us of the corroborating | suspicion of wrong, engendered in the bosom | you ever seen the Devil? Yes sir. 
confessions. ‘That of Ann Foster was one of|of the most pious and influential minister in| “I see, said Major Gidney, one of the ma. 
them. The reader may judge for himself to| Massachusetts ? gistrates, that you are in a fair way to obtain 
how much credit it wasentitled. Let him bear| As the daughter “entered, she began:—‘Oj|mercy. You may go on.” “He bade me, 
in mind, that confession was life—denial, death. | mother, how do you do? O mother, we have |said Mary, obey him and that I should want 
“She had been brought to acknowledge, in | left Christ, and the devil hath got hold of us:—| for nothing.” ‘ How long ago was this, said 
Salem prison, that she was a witch, and had |O how shall [ get rid of this evil one? I pray|Hathorn. About a year, Richard Carrier now 
attended a great witch sacrament at Salem vil-|God to break my rocky heart, that | may get|comes often, and has me to afflict people. 
lage; that she rode thither on a pole, behind | the victory this time.’ He’s a rogue, cried the Major, and is making 
Martha Carrier, high through the air; that on} ‘his witchcraft of the daughter was aja very bad use of you. But where do you go! 
their way the pole broke, and that she, holding} surprise upon Goody Foster:—the danger of |To Goody Ballard’s sometimes; and my mo- 
fast by Martha, came to the ground and was/her child distressed and confounded her, and|ther and grandmother and Richard and his 
sorely bruised by the fall, but they mounted|when urged to speak, she answered incohe-| mother go there too.” 
again and went on.” rently :—* I did not see the devil, | was pray-| But enough of these confessions! “In the 
‘These confessions, while they saved one life, | ing to the Lord.’ end, they procured a sentence of death against 
generally involved the sacrifice of another.| ‘To what Lord, said the court. Goody Foster and the elder Mary Lacy ; but 
Ann Foster, having the terror of death before} “ F.—To God. they were reprieved by Sir William Phips, and 
her, had selected a victim to appease the thirst} ‘To what God do witches pray? finally pardoned.” 
of those who were demanding blood. But the} ‘ F.—I cannot tell_—The Lord help me !— 
savage tribunal was not content with one ;—ajand she sat down, over-powered,—as the jus- 
more costly offering was required for the rich | tices concluded,—with the guilt of witchcraft, 
boon of life. But strong as the love of life had) but in truth with her own fictions. 
proved itself in the heart of Ann Foster, it was} ‘The court then questioned Goody Lacy, 
not so strong as a mother’s love. Much asj|as to who rode foremost on the pole to Salem 
she feared to die, she would not purchase a} village witch sacrament. She supposed it was 
miserable existence at the price of a daughter’s| her mother: But her mother insisted it was 
blood. Carrier. 
“On the 2ist of July,” Cushing proceeds,| How long since you were baptized ? 
“ Hathorn, Curwin, Gidney, and Higginson,| ‘ Lacy.—About four years | suppose. 
Assistants, sat upon her confession in public ; “© Who did it? 
and they began thus. ‘Goody Foster, you} ‘ L.—The old serpent. 
know we have spoken with you before ;—you | ‘ How did he do it? 
have committed great wickedness ; but itseems| ‘ L.—He dipped our heads into the Falls 
God will give you more favour than others, | river, and said we were his power ; amen ! and 
since you relent; but you did not tell us all ;|that he had power over us. 
your daughter has confessed that she sat with} “How many were baptized that day? 
you and Goody Carrier, when you did ride} “L.—Six; and they were some of the 














Errors—last week.—2d column 25th line, for in. 
vinsibles read invisibles, 3d column 32d line, for in- 
vinsible read invisible. 

(To be continued.) 
—<———- 


The African Slave Trade. 


American Vessels engaged in the Slave 
Trade.—Many of our readers will probably 
recollect that, some time during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, J. Q. Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, made a motion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a call on the State Department 
for a copy of the correspondence of Mr. Gor- 
don, our late Consul at Rio Janeiro, concern- 
ing the Slave Trade, as conducted between 
that port and the coast of Africa, in connexion 
with American vessels, The correspondence 
was subsequently transmitted to the House, 





upon the pole. chief— and a motion to print it (made also, we believe 
«“«F.—I did not know it. ** Name them said the court resolutely, and | by J. Q. Adams) was laid on the table, and there 
“*How long has your daughter been a| yet afraid. it lay to the end of the session. 

witch ? “ L.—They were some of the higher pow-|_ We have recently seen an abstract of this 
« ¢ F,—I have no knowledge of it,—I cannot | ers ; they were—” correspondence, which develops some facts that 

tell. The testimony was evidently taking an in-|ought to be in possession of the people. 





«Did you not see her at the witch meeting ?/convenient direction. ‘Goody Lacy,” inter-| Should the letters of Mr. Gordon be ever per- 


«“<¢F.—No. | rupted the court, “let your daughter come in ;| mitted to see the light, we presume they will 
«But your daughter said she was there, | we will examine her a little.” disclose the fact that, since the beginning of 
and that you stood off and did not partake :—| The wretched daughter of Ann Foster had|the year 1840, and previous to the recall of 
give us a full account. gained nothing by her defect of filial affection. | Mr. Gordon, sixty-four American vessels had 
““*F,—I know none who were there but/The retributive hand was quickly upon her. | been sold at Rio Janeiro, amounting in the ag- 
Goody Carrier. She who had betrayed a mother in her extre-| gregate to 10,418 tons; of which thirty-four 


vessels, amounting to 6,206 tons, are reported 
to have been subsequently employed in the 
slave trade ; and that, during the same period, 
there had departed from Rio Janeiro for the 
coast of Africa fifty-six American vessels, and 
that forty American vessels, had arrived at 
that port from the coast—in all ninety-siz 
American vessels, amounting in the aggregate 


“«* Here Mary Warren interposed and said,| mity, had, in the same day, to drink of the 
that Carrier’s spectre told her, that Foster had | same bitter cup. 
made her daughter a witch. « When Mary Lacy, the younger,—grand- 
“*« The court then said,— Will you now con- | daughter of Foster,—entered, she stood before 
fess you did so, about three years ago. ? the magistrates with downcast looks, an inter- 
**« F,—I know no more about my daughter | esting girl of seventeen ; yet at the sight of her 
being a witch, than upon what da® I shall die.| Mary Warren fell down ina violent fit. Where- 
“* Are you willing she should way a free| upon Hathorn said to Mary sternly, How dare 
confession ? you come here, and bring in the devil with] to 20,295 tons employed _between Rio Janeiro 
you, to afflict these poor creatures ; now look | and the African continent. Had Mr. Gordon 
upon these maids in a mild and friendly way, | been continued in his office a few months long- 
and then she turned upon the afflicted a look|er we have reason to believe that other and 
so kind and gentle, that the by-standers| further investigations, calculated to exhibit a 
smiled in sympathy ; and yet the bewitched | view of the whole trade, as conducted in ves- 
band were struck down. And now said Ha- | sels of different nations, and the proportionate 
thorn, do you confess yourself a witch? She} participation of American citizens, vessels, 
hung her head, tears flowed down, and she|and capital, would have heen furnished to the 
sobbed out,—Ye-s, sir. Department of State. 
“Well maiden, said the justice, you are} Mr. Gordon’s correspondence during the pe 





«“«F.— Yes. 

*« Will you confess? 

“*F.—Yes ; if I knew any thing more I 
would speak.’ 

“The magistrates now directefl to have 
Goody Lacy—the daughter—called in.” 

She displayed even less virtue - her mis- 
erable mother. ‘The mother wou¥d have ven- 
tured her life to shield her _— but the 
daughter would live, though, “ oso, she must 
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riod of is Consulship i is comprised i in sizty-teo| 
despatches to the Department of State of which 
thirty-three are in relation to the Slave T rade | 
and vessels,trading upon the coast of Africa. 
JJuring the same period he had the honour to| 
receive four communications from the depart. | 
successor in office. | 

The profits derived from this trade, have 
been variously estimated by those who have | 
written upon the subject, varying from fifty to) 
several hundred per cent. 

« From the best information I have been en- | 
abled to obtain, (says Mr. Gordon,) [ am in- 
clined to estimate the return from successful 
enterprises to average from seventy to one | 
hundred per cent. on the amount of capital |i 
employed. On the «‘ 2d day of March last, ay 
large sale of negroes, by auction, took place at 
Ponta de Caju, near this city. The slaves 
sold on this occasion were imported, and the 
sale managed, by Senhor Manuel Pinto de 
Fonseca, an extensive and most successful | 
slave dealer, and a merchant conducting a large 
and general commercial business in this city. 
The number sold was five hundred and two— 
being divided into lots. They brought, on an 
average, 512 mil reis each negro; and | am 
credibly informed that the profits on the sale 
amounted to one hundred one centos of reis. | 
The sales of 502 blacks at 512 mil reis each, 
amounted to 257,024 mil reis, deduct amount 
of profits as above 101,100 mil reis, and there 
remain for the cost of the slaves, 156,024 
mil reis: showing the cost of each slave 
including purchase money in Alrica, ex- 
pense of importation and keeping to time of 
sale, remuneration to agents and others, to be 
within a fraction, 300 mil reis each. The 
profits on this sale, therefore, did not exceed 
seventy per cent. Doubtless, however, there 
is in addition a large advance realised on the 
goods given to the negro catchers in Africa in 
exchange for the slaves. Mil reis are worth 
at present about fifty cents. ‘The terms of this 
sale were two-thirds cash, and one-third bills 
on time, 

“ Jt is not known by what vessel these slaves 
were imported ; but the brig ‘ Kentucky,’ for- 
merly belonging to New York, sold and deliver- 
ed on the east coast of Africa in September, 
1844, landed her second cargo of slaves near 
this port a few days previously to this public 
sale. It is reported that several cargoes of 
slaves, recently imported, have been sold on 
arrival at 500 mil reis each. This may be 
considered the average value of newly imported 
slaves by the cargo, They are doubtless re- 
sold in small numbers at an advance, 

“The number of slaves annually imported 
into Brazil has also been variously estimated. 
The trade being illicit, it is impossible to arrive 
at its extent with any degree of exactness. 
Judging from the statements of those apparent- 
ly best informed on the subject and most likely 
to express unbiased opinions, and from memo- 
randums of the number reported to have been 
landed from time to time, the whole number 
imported during the last two years may be 
estimated at about 30,000 per annum, which 
is an increase upon the years immediately pre- 
ceding. 
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“The trade is managed mostly by indivi- | have made one or more trips to the coast st of 


‘duals resident in this city and Bahia, though | 
agents are located on the west and east coast 





Africa with cargoes of merchandise for the 
purchaser, under her ostensible American cha- 


lof Africa, and along the coast of Brazil between | racter; afier which a publie transfer to the 


| Santos and Cape St. Roque. 


The majority of| foreign owner takes place. 


Under this ar- 


slaves are landed within a few degrees of Cape | rangement the means for purchasing and carry- 
ment—the last of which introduced to him his | Frio, and along the coast thence to Bahia. The| ing away the negroes are securely landed at 
ports of Santos, Campos, Panaragua, Cape) the depots on the coast ; or perhaps retained on 
Frio, Victoria, and the inlets about Macahe are | ‘board the vessel under protection of the Ame- 


selected for fitting out slave vessels and for dis- | 
embarking the slaves, and it is said that the} 
public authorities at these places readily give 
their assistance to the traffic, and receive a 
customary bribe. 

“ Slaving enterprises are projected and com- 
panies formed by individuals generally residing 
in Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, and who are, for 
the most part, Portuguese, many of the better 
informed Brazilians being in fact opposed to 
the trade. 
cies are openly sold in those cities and various 
other places, thus enlisting individuals of all 
classes, even those of scanty means, in this 
inhuman traffic. The Government of Brazil 
has declared the slave trade to be piracy, but 
it is doubtful if it possesses the power, if, in- 
deed, it does the inclination, to enforce its 
enactments, and effectually suppress the traffic. 
It is doubtless true that if the officers of the 
Brazilian Government, located along the coast, 
were to interfere to prevent the landing of slaves 
within their districts, they would be resisted 
and shot down by the Portuguese slave-traders. 
They therefore prefer to receive a stipulated 
number from each cargo landed, and the others 
are permitted to pass unmolested into the interior. 

“Much might be said in regard to the mode 
and manner that the slaye trade is conducted, 


the brutality and depravity of character mani- lean register is only 


In a few of these companies poli-| 


| 
| 





rican colours, until needed for immediate ope- 
rations. The slave vessels of Brazil proceed 
to the places where their living cargoes are 
awaiting, in the baracoons, the looked-for arri- 
val, and within a few hours they are loaded 
and despatched on the return voyage; or it 
may be that the vesscl, freighting the goods as 
described, and until this time under the protec- 
tion of the American ensign, is unladen of her 
merchandise, there delivered to her real own- 
ers, at once loaded with her more valuable 
cargo of enslaved Africans, and despatched 
under Portuguese or Brazilian command ; while 
the American master, officers, and crew are 
transported, according to previous agreement, 
back to Brazil in another vessel ready for the 
purpose, when the American register of the 
vessel, already having borne across the ocean a 
cargo of human beings, is delivered to the 
American consul and cancelled. 

“ The additional value of an American ves- 
sel, deliverable upon the coast of Africa, arises 
not merely from the circumstance of her being 
delivered there, but mainly from the fact of her 
being there held, in conformity with the condi- 
tions of a charter party, under the protection 
of the United States colours until a cargo of 
slaves are ready and about to be embarked on 
board of her, and then delivered. An Ameri- 
valuable in this trade in 


fested by those who are engaged in it, and the/| navigating the vessel to the station or depot on 
sufferings experienced by the helpless victims} the African coast, and protecting the merchan- 
of their cupidity, torn from their kindred and | dise she may bear, until required for the imme- 
homes, dragged through the horrors of the| diate uses of the traffic ; or, in case of the sale 
middle-passage, and subjected to a life of hope-| of the vessel, for protecting her until the mo- 


less toil and degradation ; but these subjects | 


have been exhausted by others. My object | 


ment of the ‘embarkation of the slaves. For 
these purposes American registers are obtained, 


has been to expose and represent the connex-/| by charter in the one case, and by purchase of 
ion that certain American citizens may have | vessels, deliverable on the coast, in the other ; 
had with this trade between this empire and | and, being thus secured, they are used in this 
Africa, and the prostitution of the flag of the| disgraceful commerce for the only purposes 


United States to this disgraceful commerce. 

“ During the years 1842 and 1843 the num- 
ber of American vessels sold into this trade 
greatly increased; in 1844 and the present 
year they have diminished, in consequence, 
perhaps, of the examples that have been made 
of some of them, Since the expiration of the 
treaty on the right of search between Brazil 
and Great Britain in March last, the number 
of Brazilian vessels employed in transporting 
to the coast of Africa the merchandise, equip- 


ments, and other necessary articles for the) 


trade, have increased ; Brazilian vessels since 


that period not being subject to search, or if 


searched are not molested by the British crui- 
sers, unless slaves, or fixtures for their recep- 
tion, are found on board. 

“ The slave-dealers, in their agreements for 
the purchase of American vessels, attach a con- 
dition to the purchase-money, covered and 
secured. by a charter party, that a portion 
thereof shall remain unpaid till the vessel shall 





for which they are available to slave-dealers. 
On the return voyage they would be useless. 
Vessels employed merely for carrying slaves 
frequently proceed without any ne ational papers 
whatever. Ifa vessel, unprovided with national 
papers, and laden with merchandise, be cap- 
tured, she is liable to be condemned as a pira- 
tical vessel, and the crew treated accordingly : 
if laden with slaves she is condemned only as 
a slaver, as she might be if duly provided with 
national papers, and her ship’s company set 
free. Thus, by the law of nations, is stealing 
men and converting them into articles, of a les- 
ser crime than robbing them of their property. 
«« Whatever may be the duration of the slave 
trade between Africa and other nations, parti- 
cipation therein by citizens of the United States, 
and the prostitution of the American flag to its 
iniquitous purposes, it is to be hoped may be 
speedily suppressed and extinguished. To 
accomplish this end additional legislation is 
undoubtedly required.” -—Boston Courier, 
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HAGAR IN THE DESERT. 
Gen, xxi. 15, 16, 17. 

[The following lines 
Eng., named Thomas 
poeins. | 

“ Why weepest thou, fond mother ? 

Thy child is blest of heaven ; 

Though to his youngest brother 
The land of Canaan’s given. 

The Lord the God of Abraham, 
Who parcels out the earth, 

Will not forget thy little one, 
A prince of noble birth; 

And he hath promised that from him 
Shall rise a hardy race, 

Unconquer’d in the battle field, 
Unrivalled in the chase.” 


by an operative of Nottingham, 
g, who has published a volume of 


“Vain dreams of greatness! mock not thus 

An anxious mother’s sorrow ; 

My child, the darling of my hopes, 
Will be a corpse to-morrow : 

The once great son of Abraham 
Now destitute is lying ; 

Cold, clammy sweats are on his brow, 
My Ishmael is dying. 

His soul hung on the lips that press’d 
The empty pitcher’s brink, 

And seemed as passing with the words 
*My mother ! give me drink.’ 

In vain I tore myself away 
To shun his closing eyes; 

Too well I know the imploring look, 
That fills them as he dies. 

Oh! might my tears but quench his thirst, 
Its rage should not last long, 

For I would weep my life away 
Upon his parched tongue.” 


“ Why weepest thou, fond mother? 
Can heaven afford no aid? 
Thy rising anguish smother, 
And let thy griefs be stayed : 
The God of peace, the God of love, 
Thus far hath led thee on, 
And will perform the promise, made 
To thine and Abraham’s son. 
Behold a well of water nigh, 
(The angel stood confessed,) 
Give drink unto thy little one, 
And calm thy troubled breast.” 


“ Oh God of heaven! and art thou still 

The banished Hagar’s friend ? 

And shall her tears then cease to flow, 
Her sorrow find an end? 

Blest messenger of heavenly love ! 
How much I owe to thee, 

Who bringest me such kindly aid 
In life’s extremity. 

Drink! drink! my child! he lives! he lives! 
My Ishmael lives anew ; 

The brilliant waters are returned 
To that dimmed eye of blue, 

This desert now shall be my home, 
A happy home for me, 

Since God still smiles, and I am blest, 
My lovely boy, with thee, 

Thy heritage the wilderness, 
Thy mother’s heart thy throne, 

Thy kingdom is begun, my child, 
And here thou’rt lord alone.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
WORKS, 


One of the greatest apparent defects existing 
in Christendom, is that of being content with 
simply imitating the virtues of our worthy pre- 
decessors, following the natural perceptions of 
our minds into what we call good works, and 
too much neglecting that quickening Spirit 
within us, which led our fathers forward, sus- 
tained them, and rendered their works accept- 
able in the Divine Light, However good many 
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of our works may appear to the outward ob- 
server, unless they are the fraits of faith in 
the grace of God within us, there is a great 
liability of our efforts marring and spoiling, in- 
stead of tending to preserve the heavenly vine- 
yard. It is froma stedfast attention to the 
Word of Life, that the various members of the 
church can perform their respective functions, 
‘holding the Head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment min- 
istered, and knit together, increaseth with the 
increase of God.” (Col. xi. 19.) 

We must be grafted in the true vine, before 
we can be fruit-bearing branches, and unless 
the sap continues to circulate, however specious 
at times we may promise, yet our fruit will 
wither away. ‘ Without faith it is impossible 
to please God,” and no enlargement in true 
and saving knowledge can be witnessed. 

The necessity of relinquishing dead works, 
was often attested by our ancient Friends, 
which are those accompanied by a traditional 
faith only, that tends to fill with self-compla- 
cency, and exalt to self-righteousness, without 
having those effects upon the mind and dispo- 
sition which exclusively proceed from an entire 
prostration of the natural man, and an implicit 
conformity to the Divine will. ‘This must in a 
good degree exist before that lively principle, 
true Christian faith, is known to increase and 
to render works availingly fruitful. When our 
works have no better authority than an outward 
faith, there is the greatest probability that they 
will be often ill-timed and misapplied, and that 
we may be hurried impetuously forward in 
them by a blind zeal, till we become actual per- 
secutors of the true Christians, thinking as 
Paul did, before his conversion, that he was 
doing God service ; at the same time being so 
filled with self-sufficiency and pride, like the 
Pharisees, as to set our righteousness above the 
righteousness of Christ, and hold ourselves too 
high to stoop to his lowly teachings. But if it 
is our happy experience to know something of 
this true and living faith, and an inseparable 
union is maintained of this precious principle 
and our works, an advancement in righteous- 
ness is witnessed—a progress in our pilgrimage 
towards the realms of eternal bliss. 

When the priests under the law of Moses 
had rendered themselves unclean by the com- 
mission of certain unholy acts, while their un- 
cleanness was upon them they were not per- 
mitted to offer their oblations. ‘This beautifully 
prefigares in the Christian dispensation what 
is needful. Before our works are acceptable, 
we must be cleansed and sanctified from our 
evil doings, and then only are we in that situa- 
tion wherein we are justified in offering our 
gifts. 

A submission to be as passive clay in the 
hands of the heavenly Potter, to be moulded 
and fashioned for use in his sanctuary, is hard 
to the natural mind; but this the Christian 
must witness. This assurance of our blessed 
Lord stands immutable: “fam the door of 
the sheep ;” and also that “he that entereth not 
by the door into the sheep-fold, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber. (John x. 1.) ’ 

It is through and by Him who was the 
greatest possible example of humility, that we 


a ne 
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must obtain the entrance to life eternal. The 
wild branches of the natural tree must be con- 
tinually cut away, which produce unwholesome 
fruit, and yield to the increase of the true one 
that springs from the immortal seed of life, and 
which must grow pre-eminent, and keep all the 
wild excrescences under, before it can be really 
productive in good and acceptable fruit to the 
great Husbandman. 

State of New York. 

——— 
For ‘The Friend.” 

Reeent Discoveries in Astronomy. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


A very curious relation between the distances 
of the several planets from the sun, was noticed 
by Bode, of Berlin, in the year 1772. This 
law may be stated in general terms to be, that 
the intervals of the planetary orbits go on dou- 
bling as they recede from the sun. More 
accurately stated the law is, that taking the 
distance of Saturn to be 100, that of the other 
planets will be as follows :— 


True 

distances. 
Mercury, 4 4. 3.37 
Venus, 4+3 7. 7.23 
Earth, 4+3x2 10 10.00 
Mars, 4+3x 23 16 15.23 
Jupiter, 4+3x 2 52 52.02 
Saturna, 3+3x 25 100 95.38 


Nearly ten years afterwards, this law re- 
ceived a strong confirmation in the discovery 
of the planet Herschel, the distance of which 
according to Bode’s law should be 44+ 3x 26= 
196, while its distance, that of Saturn being 
100 is 201, or 192, the earth being 10, as in 
the above table. 

Bode could not fail to notice the break in his 
series between Mars and Jupiter, and he ac- 
cordingly threw out the surmise that there 
might be an undiscovered planet within that 
space. This bold conjecture was realized in 
the year 1801, by the discovery of the planet 
Ceres, by Piazzi, of Palermo; a discovery 
which was speedily followed by that of Juno, 
in 1804, by Harding of Gottingen, and of Pal- 
las, in 1802, and Vesta, in 1807, by Olbers, 
of Bremen. The law of Bode required that 
the intermediate planet should be at the distance 
4+ 3x 23=28, which corresponds almost pre- 
cisely with that of Pallas and Ceres. The 
mean distances of these planets, and of course 
their revolutions, is nearly the same; and the 
eccentricities of Juno and Pallas, and the incli- 
nation of the orbits of Juno, Pallas and Ceres, 
greatly exceed those of the other planets. * It 
has been conjectured,” says the younger Her- 
schel, “that the ultra zodiacal planets are 
fragments of some greater planet which for- 
merly circulated in that interval, but has been 
blown to atoms by an explosion ; and that more 
such fragments exist, and may be hereafter 
discovered. ‘This may serve,” adds he, “as a 
specimen of the dreams in which astronomers 
like other speculators, occasionally and harm- 
lessly indulge.” That there is some founda- 
tion for the conjecture, is rendered highly pro- 
bable, by the discovery in 1845 of a fifth aste- 
roid, by Henke, of Driesen. This new planet 
has been named Astrwa, and has very nearly 
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the same elements to its orbit as the remainder 
of the group. : : : 
If these small planets are really the neg: |e latter, that they might be owing to the; be made up of 4 or 5 nuclei. These great 





ments of a larger one which has been shattered, 
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the former stated that they were altogether in- times a band of light appeared toconnect them, 
explicable ; and in a reply to a suggestion of| and sometimes the principal comet appeared fo 














attraction of a large exterior planet, undertook | and rapid changes show the mere vapour-like 


they must have diverged from the same point, | to investigate the subject,—a design which was | nature of these mysterious visitants. It is evi- 
and must have two points of reunion in oppo-| prevented by his early death. But the idea| dent that their constitution is not that of a solid 
site parts of the heavens. It is found accord-|had gone forth, and a young Cambridge ma-|or liquid mass, for the light of the faintest star 
ingly, that if a circle of 4° radius be drawn in|thematician named Adams sat down to the/ has been seen through the tail of a comet many 
the longitude of 188° it will cover at least 5| task, and arrived without any knowledge of his|thousand miles in extent, without being the 
degrees of the orbits of each of the five aste-|labours, at the same results as Le Verrier.| least diminished or refracted. 


roids. 


Sir John Herschel at the opening meeting of 


The law of Bode has received a still more} the British Association at Southampton, on the 
extraordinary confirmation, so as to lead to a| 10th of the Ninth month of the present year, 


strong beliei—to adopt the language of Sir| 


John Herschel—* that it is something beyond a 
mere accidental coincidence, and belongs to the 


essential structure of the system.” | 


The planet Herschel has completed about 
three-fourths of its circuit around the sun since 
its discovery. It is however ascertained, that 
it was seen by Flamstead before the year 1700, 
and subsequently, by two other astronomers, 
previous to 1781. As the observations upon 
this planet have now extended over the larger 
portion of his actual orbit, opportunity has been 
afforded of testing the accuracy of the tables 
which had been computed for it, and in which 
the necessary allowances had been made for 
the perturbations of Saturn and Jupiter. The 
comparison of the two showed irregularities 
which were inexplicable by any known causes. 

A distinguished French mathematician, Le 
Verrier, undertook to investigate the nature 
and causes of these disturbances, and found 
that they could all be satisfactorily explained 
by the supposition; that there existed a large 
undiscovered planet beyond this outpost of the 
sysiem. The data in his possession enabled 
him to calculate the magnitude, distance, period 
and place in the heavens of this unseen body. 
So confident was he of his results, that he ven- 
tured to announce them to the French Acade- 
my at the meeting of the Ist of Sixth month 
last. He appears to have gone over his calcu- 
lations again, for it was not until the middle 








used these remarkable words: “ The last twelve 
months have added a new planet to our list ; it 
has done more; it has given us the probable 
prospect of the discovery of another. We see 
it as Columbus saw America from the shores 
of Spain. Its movements have been felt, trem- 
bling along the far searching line of our analy- 
sis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that of 
ocular demonstration.” 


(To be continued.) 





For“ The Friend.’ 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Cuntinued from page 86.) 


On the 20th of Fourth month, 1768, the 
merchants of Philadelphia held a public meeting 


This was two weeks before Le Verrier’s re-| to consider whether they would enter into a 
searches were verified, and was founded on|‘ Non-importation” agreement. At this meet- 
the knowledge of the computations that had|ing a powerful address* was read, strongly 
been made independent of each other in France| urging theexpediency and necessity of the mea- 
and England. Adams, like Le Verrier, com-| sure. Although as anxious for the maintenance 


puted the place of the unknown planet in the 
heavens, and handed his computation to Pro- 
fessor Challis, the astronomer of Cambridge, 
that he might search for it. He did so, and 
saw it on two occasions, six weeks before it 
was seen at Berlin, although he did not from 
the pressure of other occupations, pursue the 
subject so closely as to prove the identity before 
Galle’s verification was made known. 

There is reason aiso to believe that Caccia- 
tore, the astronomer royal at Palermo, saw the 
new planet in 1835, for he announced that he 
had observed a star with a planetary disc, and 
a very slow motion in right ascension, ** which 
he suspected to be a new planet beyond Ura- 
nus.” 

The comets which belong to our system 
have of late been the subjects of close scrutiny. 


of the Ninth month, that he wrote to Galle, of| The number which is known to revolve in 
Berlin, soliciting him to explore that portion of elliptic orbits has been greatly increased ; and 
the heavens which he had indicated. So near-| two of these known by the names of their dis- 


ly correct was his prediction, that that astro- 
nomer discovered it in the very place pointed 


coverers, those of Encké and Biela are objects 
of great interest to the astronomer. The for- 


out, and on the very day on which he received | mer is a faint nebula scarcely visible to the 


his friend’s letter. The elements of the orbits 
of the planet thus theoretically determined be- 
fore its discovery, place it at the distance of 
1250 millions of leagues from the sun, or about 
880, that of the earth being 10. According to 
he law of Bode, its distance should be 4+3- 
*27=388. A most singular coincidence of 
1 empirical law with facts, should it be con- 
firmed by observation ! 

The apparent diameter of the new planet, 
le Verrier, is about three seconds, making 
is real diameter about twice that of Herschel. 

As has been the case with so many of the 
great discoverers of modern times, Le Verrier 
’s the fortunate individual who seized the 
prize, rather than the solitary being who walk- 

‘in light that was hidden from those around 
Him. A conversation which took place in 
#*42 concerning the perturbations of Uranus, 
tween Bessel the great Prussian astronomer, 
id Sir John Herschel, is on record ; in which 


naked eye, the slowly decreasing period of 


whose revolution, is regarded as proving the 
existence in the planetary regions of a subtle 
elastic fluid or ether. The appearances pre- 
sented by the comet of Biela at its last return, 
were of the most unlooked for character. 
When it was first seen at New Haven, on the 
29th of the Twelfth month, 1845, it was pre- 
ceded by a small nebulous comet at the distance 
of about one minute of space. This attendant 
comet appeared to grow brighter at the expense 
of the principal one, and its distance increased 
in three months to about 8 minutes. About 
the 16th of the Second month, the companion 
was as bright as Biela, but from that time it 
rapidly decreased in brightness and magnitude, 
and was lost sight of in the latter part of the 
Fourth month. At times both comets appear- 
ed merely nebulous; then they had tails, in 
parallel directions: sometimes there would be 
three or four tails in different directions—some- 


of the just rights of the colonists as their bre- 
thren in Boston, and as unwilling to be accessory 


in making the late oppressive act productive of 


any revenue to the British government, yet the 
traders in Philadelphia were desirous of a little 
delay. ‘They had received assurances from 
many in England that the “ Act” would be 
speedily abandoned by its framer ; and whether 
so or not, they deemed it would be nothing 
more than respectful and proper, that one more 
effort should be made to induce those in power 
to repeal it, before they combined with others 
in carrying out a measure, which virtually 
would set the law at nought. Before the meet- 
ing of parliament in the winter of 1768-9, 
they prepared a letter to the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain, setting forth in 
strong but dignified language, their grievances, 
and appealing to the sympathy, but more espe- 
cially the pecuniary interests of those address- 
ed, to assist them in obtaining redress, They 
state it as their undoubted judgment, that the 
late statutes imposing duties on “ sundry ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain, and other articles 
of trade imported from thence into America, 
for the sole purpose of revenue,” are unconstitu- 
tional and destructive of their just rights. After 
pointing out the impolicy of these enactments 
as well as of other restrictions on the colonial 
trade, they conclude thus: “ Should the pre- 
sent burthens on trade be continued, and par- 
ticularly the acts imposing duties on tea, paper, 
glass, &c., for the sole purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, it is our serious and can- 
did opinion, the commerce between Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies must, of necessary conse- 
quence, greatly diminish, and the general 
importation of goods suddenly cease. As you 
have heretofore had occasion to consider the 
subject, we have only to add, and repeat our 


* This address was stated in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine to have been written by John Dickenson, the 
author of Farmer’s Letters, but the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette of April 27, 1769, declares the assertion to have 
been unfounded. 
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earnest request, that you will for your, as well | | attempt couched in one of them to make others 
as our interest, and that of both countries, | submit to resolutions which were but the will | 
exert your interest and influence with the min-| of a popular meeting, and not the law of the 
istry and parliament to obtain redress. The | land, was an infringement of the right of the 
manner of doing it must be submitted to you, | | British subjects, as palpable as that “attempted | 
who are on the spot, and can best determine | by the parliament, when it laid the tax these 
on the proper method.” | merchants were so strenuously resisting. Very 
Copies of this letter were signed by the mer-| many, perhaps nearly all who were traders 
chants generally, amongst whom were several | among the members of the Society of Friends, 
valuable members of the Society of Friends, | signed the agreements,—and in doing so, they 
and forwarded to London, Liverpool, and other | did not anticipate the difficulty which might 
places in England. The merchants in Liver- | arise from the clause which bound them to 
pool submitted copies to their two members in| regard as enemies to the country any who 
parliament, and those in London endeavoured; should import contrary to the agreement. 
to operate on others. But no good effect was| They did not consider that if any attempt was | 
apparent, ‘The ministry was determined to| made to enforce the agreement of others on | 
crush the spirit manifest in the colonies to 
maintain the privilege which they believed was 
the birthright of all British subjects, to pay no| 
tax which had not been imposed on them by | 
their own representatives. When it was un- | 
derstood in Philadelphia that no prospect 
remained that parliament would repeal the) letters of the 4th and 26th of First month, their 
Revenue law, the calm and quiet of the hopeful | unsuccessful efforts on their behalf, the latter 
suspence which had reigned there, gave place | addressed them a reply, date the 8th of Fourth 
to an earnest determination to maimtain the} month. It is addressed to David Barclay and 
right of the colonists, so far as lawfully, peace-| others, merchants, London. The following 
ably and conscientiously they might. On! passages occur in it: ‘The answer you re- 
Seventh-day, the 4th of Second month, 1769,| ceived from the department to which you 
a handbill was publicly distributed through the| applied, seems to afford little hopes of obtaining 
city, calling the merchants to meet at the cof-| redress in a way that will put an end to the 
fee-house on the following Second-day at nine| unhappy difference that has arisen between 
o'clock. A meeting was held accordingly, i in| Great Britain and her American colonies. 
which it was determined that no hope of redress} ‘ We are told that the Act imposing duties 
now remained, but such as was offered by the] on glass, paper, &c., is ‘ inexpedient, but that 
universal adoption, and the faithful support of | such had been the unjustifiable conduct of some 
the * Non-importation agreement.” A second| in America, that administration were of opin- 
meeting was held on the same subject on the} ion the present juncture was not a proper season 
10th of the following month, and the resolutions | for a repeal.’ 
adopted at these meetings were generally sign- “It were to be wished that administration 
ed by the merchants and traders of the city.| would never err, or that those aflected by the 
The “ Non-importation agreement” appears to| errors of government, would make known their 
have been very similar to that entered into in| complaints in a way the least offensive ; but as 
the other colonies. One clause binds the sub-| from the frailty of human nature neither is to 
scribers to discourage luxury,—by another, | be expected, it would become persons in power 
they pledge themselves not to give orders for| to consider whether even the ‘ unjustifiable be- 
any goods on which parliament has now or| haviour’ of those who think themselves aggriev- 
shall hereafter lay a duty for the purpose of ed, will justify a perseverance in a measure 
revenue, except low-priced paper. A  third| confessed to be wrong. Certain it is, that the 
contains a long list of articles not included in} wisdom of government is better manifested,— 
the revenue act, which could be raised or ma-| its honour and authority better maintained and 
nufactured in America, or were esteemed luxu-| supported, by correcting the errors it may have 
ries which might be done without, the whole of | committed, than by persisting in them, and 
which they promise they will not import, ex-| thereby risking the loss of the subject’s affec- 
cept such as are of Irish manufacture, save | tions. 
certain low-priced cloths, and a few other arti- ** We are at a loss to know what behaviour 
cles specially mentioned therein. By one of|the minister refers to, or who those are with 
the clauses they bind themselves to regard any | whose behaviour he is disgusted. The Ame- 
one as an enemy to his country, and treat him| ricans think that no people, who have any 
as such, who shall import any of the prohibited | regard for liberty, could, in their circumstances, 
articles. ‘The concluding clause was, that the| show a more respectful behaviour. It is true, 
agreement should not be ‘altered until the reve- they cannot acquiesce in the parliament claim 
nue bill was repealed, unless at a public meet-| to tax them; and considering themselves as 
ing of the subscribers, called after three days’ | British subjects, who cannot of right be taxed 
notice. Many of the citizens beside the mer-| but by their representatives; and knowing that 
chants, bound themselves not to eat any lamb, 
in order that the breed of sheep might be 
increased, that wool might be furnished for the 
American manufacturer. 





of law, and contrary to the principles of Chris- 


Friends. 





liberty, they conceive that earnest and direct 
applications against acts of parliament which 
destroy it, not only justifiable but necessary ; | 

So far as these agreements were voluntarily | and that their peaceable submission to such 
entered into and bound none but the signers, | acts till the result of their applications is known, 
so far we may consider them right. But the|is the greatest proof they can give of their 





ithe principle of right. 


the loss of this privilege involves in it a loss of|dence and affection.” 


| affection for their parent country, and respect 


for the parliament of Great Britain.” 

“The Americans consider themselves as 
British subjects, entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of freemen. ‘They think there can 
be no liberty without a security of property; 
and that there can be no property, if any can, 
without their consent, deprive them of the hard. 
earned fruit of their labour, 

“They know that they have no choice in 
the election of members of parliament,. and 
from their situation never can have any. 
Every act of parliament therefore, that is made 
for raising a revenue in America, is, in their 
opinion, a depriving them of their property 
without their consent, and consequently an 


the non-signers, it would be an open violation | invasion of their liberty. 


“If then the acts cannot be repealed while 


tianity, and the testimonies of the Society of|the ministry objects, and if, to remove the ob. 


jections, the Americans must give up their 


The merchants of London having made|sentiments, we must candidly confess we have 
known to their brethren in Philadelphia, by | little hope of a repeal ever taking place. Much 


less is it to be expected that the merchants will 
presume to petition parliament on the principle 
of inexpediency* only, when every assembly 
on the continent are applying for a repeal on 
The merchants are too 
sensible how jealous the Americans are of 
their liberty, ever to hazard such a step. We 
apprehend that advantage may have been 
taken, from a supposed disunion of the colonies, 
and therefore think it our duty to inform you, 
that the merchants of this province have always 
agreed with the other colonists in opinion, 
‘that the late revenue acts were unconstitu 
tional ;’ though they refused to adopt a measure 
which at one time they believed to be prema- 
ture. ‘They were sensible that mutual interes 
is the best cement of nations; that by trade 
and commerce the union between Great Bri: 
ain and the colonies is best preserved, ‘They 
knew that multitudes in Great Britain would 
be sufferers by a suspension of trade with her; 
they were willing therefore to try what could 
be done by a memorial to their friends in 
England, who had so generally, and to so good 
purpose, interposed before, and contributed 9 
much to the repeal of the stamp act; but no 
sooner were they apprized that no hope remais 
ed of a repeal in this session, than they unen 
mously entered into the very agreement which 
some months before, when proposed to them, 
they had declined. This agreement being 
formed on mature deliberation, we are of opit 
ion the people of this province will firmly a 
here to it. We are glad to hear the idea of 
raising taxes in America begins among @! 
ranks with you, of every party, to lose grouni. 
Happy had it been for both countries, if it had 
never been started. However, if the acts coll 
plained of are repealed, and no other of like 
nature are attempted hereafter, the present v0 
happy jealousies will, we believe, quickly sub 
side, and the people of both countries in a shot 
time return to their usual good humour, conti 
This document ws 
signed by the committee of Philadelphia mer 
chants, and the four first signers were valualé 
F riends. 





* They had been told if they petitioned on 
ground of the inexpediency of the law only, the min 
try would perhaps at another session repeal the act. 
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At a Meeting for Sutferings in London, held 


Third month 10th, of this year, they addressed desolate, because he takes pleasure in the 


a short epistle to Friends in the several pro-. 
yinces in America, containing the passage 
from George Fox, which had been three years 
before distributed throughout Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey- 
(To be continued.) 

a 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


J. Whitehead’s Testimony. 


(Coucluded from page 87.) 


Had all the members of this religious Society 
faithfully kept the ground upon which it came 
forth, thousands more would have flocked to 
them, who wearied with mere ceremony have 
longed to find a people, whose communion is 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. | 
Many of this description have come out in part 
from the bondage of a formal worship, and 


have met together in small companies to seek | 


the Lord, that their souls might be refreshed ; 
but not being fully redeemed from all creature- 
ly dependence and activity, they have gradu- 
ally lost that humble spiritual fervour, and 
again lapsed into will-worship in a little dif- 
ferent form. This appears to be the tendency 
in all religious denominations. Their forefa- 
thers began in the Spirit, and many of their 
successors are seeking to be made perfect by 
the flesh. Among us declension began where 
persecution ceased. But He who made us a 
people by his outstretched omnipotent arm, has 
in mercy from generation to generation, raised 
up and preserved by the power of his Holy 
Spirit revealed in the heart, those who have 
been the salt of the Society, and who under the 
constraining influence of Divine love, have no- 
bly contended for the faith delivered to them as 
to their fathers, and warned and persuaded the} 
flock against the inroads of the spirit of the 
world, and the stratagems of a cunning adver- 
sary. How long can we expect this forbear-| 
ance and tender mercy, if regardless of his 
strivings with us immediately and instrumen- 
tally, we forsake the Truth, and turn the grace 
of God into wantonness, or a deep-rooted love 
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her stead, which God will lay waste and make 


The loss of the Atlantic. 


stones of Sion, and favours the dust thereof,} From a New York paper we gather the fol- 
which hath been trampled upon, and by few} lowing particulars of that lamentable occur- 
sought after for many generations. And the} rence,—the loss of the noble steamer Atlantic, 
Lord saw it, and heard her mourning, who| with about forty lives! 

hath sitten solitary as a widow of youth; and| She left Allyn’s Point for that city at about 
he beheld that there was none upon the earth/ 12} o’clock on the morning of the 26th ult., 
a help-meet for her, which could heal her} with between 70 and 80 persons on board, as 
breaches, gather her stones, and build them nearly as can be ascertained, including pas- 
upon her own foundation, because it was hid | sengers, crew, servants, &c., and had got well 
from their eye. ‘Then did his bowels yearn to-| under way when the steam chest exploded and 
wards her, and he could no longer refrain him-| the wind at the same time shifted to the north- 
self, but in his power did arise, and his arm west and blew almosta hurricane. Many per- 
hath brought salvation unto her, and by his| sons were scalded and the air resounded with 
bright appearing through the clouds, his right- | their cries. Captain Dustan immediately call- 
eousness is revealed for an everlasting founda-| ed all hands to the forward deck and ordered 
tion. And the inspiration of the Almighty | them to heave over their anchors, but the vio- 
hath given unto many skill to seek out and | lence of the gale and the sea, which broke con- 
polish the stones of Sion from their rubbish. | stantly over the bows, rendered it the labour 
For the set time to favour her is come, and the | of an hour to get all three out. The steamer 
Lord will gather her dust together, and his| worked heavy, plunging her bows under at 
seed out of all countries, to the pasture andj every lurch and dragging her anchors, Be- 
|fold of one Shepherd. He will also give her | tween the time of anchoring and daylight she 
| who hath sitten solitary, as in widowhood, in-| had dragged her anchors about eleven miles. 
crease of children; and the fruit of her shall | ‘The fires were put out at day-light, the passen- 
hot be blasted, neither shall she any more be| gers and crew suflered greatly from the inten- 
jcalled desolate and forsaken. ‘Therefore be| sity of the cold as the only means of keeping 
wise, O Kings, and hearken, ye rulers of the| warm was by wrapping themselves in blankets 
earth ; take not counsel together against the|and walking briskly about the boat. 

| workings of God, and be not all together heed-| —_All began to look to their own personal safe- 
\less of the operation of his hands; neither|ty, put on the lile-preservers and prepared 
seek to hinder the rebuilding of Sion, as those} themselves for an emergency. The doors, 
| which have gone before you did, whom God | shutters, settees, &c., &c., were detached and 
\therefore broke in pieces. For if you speak | cut away, for rafts to drift ashore upon, when- 
|proudly against the Lord, it shall not stand ;| ever she should strike. ‘The gale increasing in 
jand if ye take counsel together against his| violence, Capt. Dustan ordered about forty 
|husbandry and building, it shall come to} tons of coal to be thrown overboard, in order 





| 





nought. 

“Therefore fear not, O children of Sion, 
though in the return of your captivity from | 
Sodom and Egypt, you feel many obstacles, | 
and are in yourselves weak as worms which | 
the ploughers turn their clods upon. For the | 
Lord your God is with you, and ye shall yet 
be helped with a little help. Therefore be pa- | 
tient in your tribulations, and steadfast in your | 
walking with God; and because ye believe, 








to lighten the vessel. 

About noon on the 26th the smoke pipes, 
which were very large and heavy, were order- 
ed to be thrown overboard. ‘This was done, 
the Captain assisting, and the steamer was 
eased for a short time, as there was less surface 
offered to the force of the wind. ‘The steamer 
continued to drift however, and everything 
looked hopeless. 

The danger increased so rapidly, that be- 


of the customs and pleasures of a vain world. make not haste ; for the work is the Lord’s.|tween 2 and 3 o’clock Capt. Dustan ordered 


We were enlightened with the day-spring from 
on high, favoured with clear views of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, and entrusted with gifts not 
only for our own everlasting salvation, but that 


the Father of mercies might make use of us, to|* 


show the nations the power and effects of the| 
religion of his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Our position is a very responsible one. We 
may draw others to the Saviour, or turn them) 
away from him by our example, and the tem- 
per of our spirits. What a blessing should we 
be to the world, were we like a city set upon a 
hill, reflecting the glory of Zion’s King, and 
attracting pilgrims to him and to his church, 
by the fruits of righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. 

J. Whitehead thus concludes his testimony : 





“| do further see, how the Lord is leading the 
church out of the wilderness, and raising it 
from under the Gentiles’ feet, which have long 
trodden upon the Holy City, and with blood 
and persecution have built an unholy one in 


| whose light and glory shall shine in the midst 





And he hath raised up for thee, O daughter of | 
Sion, a sure foundation ; therefore wait to feel | 
the life preparing thy stones, and cementing | 
them together, and in due time the top stone | 
hall be laid with Grace, that thou mayest be 
an everlasting habitation for the Highest ;)| 


of thee, and cause the sons of thine afllicters to | 
come bending to thee, unto whom thy gates shall | 
be open. Then shall the skirt of him that is a| 
Jew inward, be precious ; and many shall lay | 
hold of it, and say, let us be called by thy 
name to take away our reproach. Then shall | 
the earth yield her increase, and God, even our 
God, who is light, will refresh the inhabitants 
thereof with mercy, and visit the nations with 
his blessing, that their desire, with the restitu- 


the decks to be cleared of all merchandise— 
of everything that was in the way. Cases of 
boots, shoes, barrels of flour, stoves, &c., &c., 
including one package said to contain $7000 
worth of plate, were thrown overboard. ‘There 
were six to eight thousand dollars worth of 
lace on board, belonging to one of the passen- 


| gers—who had previously said that he would 


give the whole to any one who would put him 
safely ashore. This lace was afterwards seen 
strewn along the beach. 

All these efforts, however, to save the steam- 
er were unavailing. No person worked hard- 
er than Captain Dustan and his passengers 
and crew. After their repeated and united ef- 
forts had failed, all hopes of safety were over, 





tion of all things, may be accomplished, and 
God over all exalted with righteousness to rule 
the whole earth.” 


and all felt desirous and anxious that the 
steamer should strike the beach. 

About midnight she parted one of her cables, 
there being four out, one attached to 3000 


Writ in the Prison-house in Alisbury, the Third weight of furnace bars, and the others to an- 


month, 1661. 


——— 


chors. After this the gale continued to in- 
crease and blew a perfect hurricane. She 





wet 









































































was driven still nearer the shore, but passed a 
point that all expected she would strike upon. 
She then drified about 11 miles further, making 


in all 22 miles, which occupied 48 hours of 


terrible uncertainty and suffering. She then 
struck, stern first, on a ledge of rock on Fisher’s 


Island. A tremendous sea threw her up on| who proved to be the little boy, to pass him a| 
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| made his escape through the side of the vessel 
| through which this gleam of light came. Be- 
| fore he reached that point, however, he saw a 


human being standing near the aperture. 


After reaching to within six feet of the out- 
side, he called to the person whom he saw, and 
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Military.—The volunteers who took their departure 
from the city yesterday, were, before entering the cars, 


to the very top of the ledge, so far up indeed, | piece of board, or something else, to enable | addressed in eloquent and appropriate terms by Gov. 


as almost to throw her over on to the other 
side. ‘This was the crisis in the disaster. It 
was terrible and heart-rending in the extreme. 
In five minutes after she struck she was in 
pieces, In these five minutes, at least one- 
half of those on board the Atlantic were taken 
from time into eternity. ‘The screams, the 
crash, the roar of the sea, was dreadful. ‘There 
were six females, four children and two in- 
fants among the passengers. All the females 
were drowned or crushed to death. Only one 
of the children was saved, and he was the only 
one of the family of which he was a member. 
His father, mother, married sister, and a young 
sister, and two young brothers, were on board, 
The poor little orphan thus saved, and thus 
thrown on to the world, 1s only twelve years 
of age. The two infants were drowned, fro- 
zen or crushed to death. 

All this occurred at half past 4 o'clock on 
the morning of the 27th 

Varnum Marsh, of Haverhill, Mass., who 
was one of the passengers, and James Stetson, 
who was second captain of the boat, have fur- 
nished some interesting particulars of their ter- 
rible disaster. Varnum Marsh states that 
when the vessel struck he was sitting in the 
gang-way; his first impression was that a 
heavy sea had struck the steamer. In a mo- 
ment afier, however, (although every moment 
seemed an age to those on board,) the sea stove 
in the side of the vessel at his back, and swept 
him along and dashed him against the Sound 
side of the steamer. Before he could recover 
himself, another tremendous sea came and 
threw him against the upper side of the ves- 
sel. Thence he was thrown in among every 
thing moveable on deck, and considerably 
bruised, After he was thrown up the third 
time, he succeeded in catching hold of the sky- 
light frame and there remained for a few mo- 
ments, and the only person near him to be 
heard or seen, was the small boy who was 
saved. He was on the top of the ledge 
amongst the wreck. Varnum Marsh here dis- 
covered that he was made fast by an iron hook 
on a bar of iron, which had become entangled 
to one of his life preservers ; after great exer- 
tions he made out to throw one of the straps 
over his head, which drew the other still tight- 
er. He then thought that all was over with 
him; but by an almost superhuman effort he 
succeeded in drawing that off. He then found 
that the other pair of preservers, which he had 
on, were entangled with those he had thrown off. 
To extricate himself from this difficulty, he laid 
down, and drew all off over his feet, and threw 
them away. 

After Varnum Marsh had thrown away his 
life-preservers, he saw a gleam of light from 
the upper side of the vessel. The Atlantic 
was then lying on her beam ends, and her 
decks covered with ice. By some means, 
wholly unaccountable at this time to V. M., he 


| him to get over the ice. The boy thought that 
| V. M. told him to leave the place. This in- 
duced the boy to leave, and Varnum Marsh 
| crept out over what he supposed to be a dea 
body, as it was too dark to tell with certainty. 
| Then he took hold of a part of the wreck on 
| the side of the ladies’ saloon, and walk on the 
| edge of the vessel. On looking up he saw the 
| mast, with several pieces of timber or spars 
| attached, swinging toand fro. At this moment 
a tremendous sea came and washed Varnum 
| Marsh back into the sea. ‘Then he found it 
| necessary to swiin as-rapidly as his bruised 
limbs would permit him, through the swell of 
| sea, ice, and broken parts of the vessel, to avoid 
| the falling mast, and escaped by a few feet only. 
He then made for the shore as quickly as pos- 
sible, which he finally reached in safety, after 
being driven back several times. 
| After Varnum Marsh turned towards the 
| shore he heard some one ery, * Oh! what shall 
\1 do? I shan’t get ashore!” Varnum Marsh 
| encouraged him to strike out through the surf, 
,and he had the pleasure, amidst the pain, to 
| see the little fellow land on the beach. 

As V. M. was thrown up for the last time 
he caught hold of a small sharp rock and held 
on till the sea left him. Then he crept on his 
hands and knees from the beach over rocks till 
| he reached a large rock which sheltered him 
|from the wind. It was very dark and intense- 
| ly cold at this time. 

Shortly after this, V. M. heard a man speak 
| and inquire “* Who is there?” V. M. made an 
lexertion to speak, and probably made some 
| sort of noise ; for the man told him “ to hold on 


Finding 





| 





| to his dress,” to be led to his house. 
himself very weak and cold, he could not walk 
without falling. Just then two other men came 
up, and conveyed V. M. to the house. This 
| was about 6 o’clock in the morning, and from 
that time to about 8 o’clock, V. M. was insen- 
| sible. 

Several others were picked up in the same 
way, and were insensible for a great length of 
time. 

It is not known with certainty how many 
lives were lost by this disaster. ‘Thirty-nine 
bodies have been found, 

The Atlantic was a new boat, most beauti- 
fully furnished, and of immense strength; as 
an evidence of which, it may be mentioned that, 
| tossed and strained as she was by the gale and 
| the sea, she never leaked in the least, and was 
| perfectly tight until finally broken up. Her 
cost was about $140,000, and she was insured 
in New York, for $55,000, though half the 
amount, being a fire policy, will not be reco- 
vered. It is stated, also, that she is insured at 
the East for $100,000, though we have no 
authentic information as to the truth of the 
statement. 





ernor Shunk. 
truly touching. 
Troops for the war.—'The detachment of troops com. 
|} manded by Captains Small, Scott and Morehead, will 


The parting scenes in some cases were 


d| leave Broad and Vine streets to-morrow morning at 


| half-past 7 o’clock, for Pittsburg. 


The foregoing, from the Pennsylvania In. 
quirer of the 8th instant, refers to the troops, 
seven companies in all, bound to Mexico ; be. 
ing part of the number required as the quota 
of Pennsylvania towards the additional forces 
ordered by the President to carry on the war 
with increased vigour. From another para. 
graph on the subject in the same paper we take 
the following :— 

“ The volunteers were cheered in the hearti- 
est manner as they past through the streets, 
and at their departure in the cars, the air was 
rent with acclamations, They were in excel- 
lent spirits, and manifested the liveliest anxiety 
to be moving forward.” 

** Cheered in the heartiest manner !”—* the 
air rent with acclamations,” &c. Our feelings, 
alas! have been of a very different cast. We 
were not witnesses of the parting scene, but 
painful sympathies have been incited in our 
minds, accompanied with gloomy foreboding, 
as in walking the streets we have passed groups 
of these victims to a rash, misguided, and cruel 
policy. That “the parting scenes, in some 
cases, were truly touching,” can readily be 
conceived, since the greater part of these men 
were our neighbours, our fellow-citizens, and 
that among the crowd in attendance, were not 
unlikely, the wives, and children, the brothers 
and sisters, the fathers and mothers of nota 
few of them, looking upon them perhaps for 
the last time ; for, judging of what we know of 
the past, not less than half of these men, pro- 
bably, are destined to die in the battle-field, or 
by hardships and sickness to which they will 
necessarily be exposed. 





Tract Association of Friends, 

The funds of the Tract Association, appli- 
cable to the issuing of tracts, being entirely 
exhausted, Friends who feel inclined to furnish 
means for enabling the Managers to pursue 
their object, will please forward them to the 
Treasurer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry 
street, or to either of the Managers. 





Diep, at Peekskill, N. Y., the 14th of Tenth month, 
Ann 8S. Horn, daughter of Isaac and Margaret Sharp- 
less, in the 47th year of her age. Having for many 
years endured a severe indisposition with much meek- 
ness, and without complaint, she has left behind her 
the consoling belief, that through the merits of a cru- 
cified Saviour she has entered into the joy of her Lord 
and into her Heavenly Father’s rest. 





, at her residence in Burlington, 'N. J., on the 
4th instant, Racner Hoskins, in the 80th year of her 
age. 


~eennenn 
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